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for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A MEMOIR OF ELIZABETH NEWPORT. 
(Continued from page 484.) 

In the Tenth month of 13837 E. Newport 
was again called upon to leave the endear- 
ments of home and enter that field of labor to 
which her natural feelings were greatly averse. 
She informed her Monthly Meeting of her 
concern to visit the families of Darby Month- 
ly Meeting, Pa., and those of Wilmington, 
Del., for which a minute of concurrence was 
furnished her. Ann W. Longstreth and Thos. 
B. Longstreth accompanied her in the visit to 
the families belonging to Darby, and it is to 
be regretted that ‘T.’s notes concerning it have 
been mislaid. A letter written to his wife 
contains a summary account, the substance of 
which is here given. 

Eleventh month 10th, 1837. 


. . « Weare at our dear friend Rachel 
Hunt’s, and this is the first time that I have 
had time to write. The committee who plan 
our visits keep us very busy and the appoint- 
ments are made several days ahead. We pass 
through many heights and depths. Our suffer- 
ings are at times truly agonizing; we go from 
house to house, as it were, blindfolded, and 
Elizabeth, through deep baptisms, has to bring 


into view “the hidden things of Esau,” 
/ often to the confounding of the worldly wise, 


as well as bringing to naught the understand- 
ing of the prudent. I feel that our exercises 
are about as heavy as I can bear, but I hope 


to be able to hold out to the end. One cir- 
cumstance may serve to illustrate the nature 
of E.’s service. A friend was visited who was 
shown very clearly his spiritual condition, and 
this was represented as being in striking con- 
trast with that which he knew when he made 
covenant with his God as he followed the 
plow in his father’s field. He could but ac- 
cept the message that had been delivered, as 
one of divine inspiration, as he had never to 
any, one divulged the spiritual exercises 
through which he had passed in his youth, 
and which on that occasion had been so truth- 
fully presented by our friend. Thus fore- 
warned he turned trom the path which he saw 
was a dangerous one, and became a remarka- 
bly useful member of the community. 

Sarah Noble, an Elder of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, expressed a concern to ac- 
company Elizabeth in her visit to the families 
of Wilmington Monthly Meeting, which was 
fully united with, and a minute was granted 
her for that service. During the prosecution 
of this visit, while they were at a Friend’s 
house in W ilmington for the purpose of a re- 
ligious opportunity , & stranger came into 
the room. Elizabeth’s feelings were arrested 
and she turned to him with the language, 
«Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven and 
its righteousness and all things 


3 necessary shall 
be added unto you.’ This, my brother, is one 


of the most forcible testimonies of the blessed 
Jesus, and it is peculiarly adapted to thy con- 
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dition. It is my desire that thou may com- 
prehend it, may appreciate it, may dwell upon 
it. I feel irresistibly drawn toward thee in 
tender sympathy, &c., &c.” 

In about a week she received from him the 
following letter : 


Witmineton, Dec. 15th, 1337. 


Madam,—The stranger whom you met in a 
family of Friends which you visited last week, 
and whom you personally addressed, cannot 
forbear to write a few lines to you, to which 
he is encouraged by your rational and philo- 
sophic maxim—“ That profession constitutes 
not religion.” I too believe and profess this 
axiom of true toleration. Ever since I have 
learned to think philosophically, I have made 
a distinction between theology and religion, 
and whoever does not thus distinguish, mis- 
takes the shell for the fruit. Your admoni- 
tion, my Christian sister, was one peculiarly 
adapted, as far as I can judge of myself, to 
my condition and such as I greatly needed. 
Political struggles and severe trials of six 
years exile, have hardened and blunted my 
feelings, and my pride under misfortune, my 
animal fortitude, have overwhelmed my re 
ligious feelings. I have murmured against 
the Almighty more for my helpless ceuntry 
than for myself. Your admonition was solemn 
but not terrific. In answer to your appre- 
hension of my enquiry into the principles of 
Friends, I declare my belief ina God mentally 
revealed -to man, by which the unlettered 
savage, who knows nothing of the decalogue, 
is shown what is right and what is wrong. 
This invisible agent, call it what we may, and 
without which no positive religion can be 
founded, or even recognized, is the scale by 
which I measure the perfection of existing re- 
ligious professions, and the more a religion 
departs from rationality, the nearer is its ap- 
proximation to superstition, to fanaticism. 
Having been often on fhe verge of death and 
temporal annihilation by state prisons, I have 
never been tempted to forsake these self-evi- 
dent truths which I have acquired in exchange 
for Roman Catholic absurdities. I shall be 
glad to hear from you madam. 

“ PotisH EXxILe.” 

















































































































































































































In E. Newport’s last illness she alluded to 
this person, and said she many times had felt 
forcibly impressed to write to him, but was 
not faithful, and when she was informed that 
ahout a month after the reception of his letter, 
he had met with an untimely death, she suf- 
fered deeply because of her unfaithfulness. 

On another occasion they visited a family 
where one of the sons had but a short time 
previously been discussing, with a friend of 
his, the subject of revelation. Elizabeth ad- 
dressed this son very emphatically, repeating 
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ruin. 
the family, she proposed that the two girls 
should be invited in. 





three times the language, “Tamper not with 
revelation.” 


A family consisting of father, mother and a 


son, an only child, was called upon, and there 
happened to be present two young giddy girls 
who were not members of our Society. E. felt 
no liberty to give expression to her feelings 
until they should leave the room, which they 
were invited todo. They complied with mani- 


fest displeasure. She then addressed each 


member of the family, speaking very closely 
to the son and warning him of the injurious 
influences of his thoughtless female compan- 


ions, which if not withstood would lead to 
After she had relieved her mind with 


She told them their 
presence had closed the way for utterance in 
relation to the family, but she now felt it right 
to tell them her feelings in regard to them- 
selves, which she did very pointedly and 
earnestly. The young man did not profit by 
the advice given, and had to suffer the penalty 
of transgression. 

Another family which they visited was 
brought before E. N.’s spiritual vision in a re- 
markable manner. She addressed their differ- 
ent states so pertinently that one of them re- 
marked aside toa friend who accompanied 
her, ‘She has read us all through as if she 
had known us all our lives. What kind of a 
woman can she be? She has told me all 
things that ever I did!” He answered that she 
was alone guided by an internal sense of feeling. 

The religious services within the districts of 
Darby and Wilmington Monthly Meetings 
were in keeping with our friend’s usual fidel- 
ity to and trust in her spiritual guide. The 
states of the people were often portrayed in so 
remarkable a manner, that there was no room 
to doubt but that her knowledge had been re- 
ceived through divine revelation. The ac- 
knowledgment was not unfrequently made by 
the visited that no one save the great Unseen 
had been cognizant of the facts which had 
been related. 

Her minute was returned to her Monthly 
Meeting with an accompanying minute from 
those meetings of unity with her services. 

Our friend Ann Jackson, of West Chester, 
attended the Monthly Meeting of Green Street, 
held Twelfth month 20th, 1838, with a con- 
cern to visit the families belonging thereto, 
and also those who were in the habit of attend- 
ing our meetings who were not members. Eli- 
zabeth Newport expressed a similar concern 
which had been resting upon her mind for 
some time. Both friends were encouraged 
to pursue their prospects under the direction 
of divine wisdom. Elizabeth Townsend, an 
Elder of Green Street Monthly Meeting ac- 
companied them. 
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The following extract from a letter to E.’s| fully overcome. 


daughter M. alludes to this public offering: 
‘“‘ United with the love of a daughter, I recog: 
nize a companionship of the nearest and sweet- 
est character. May this bond increase with 
added years and with the development of truth 
upon thy understanding ere the cares of life 
and the love of the world intercept the growth 
of the pure seed of the kingdom. And may 
there be a centering to that divine oracle 
whence issues light and knowledge, that so in 
the decline of those powers that I sometimes 
am ready to conclude are even now on the 
wane, I may have a staff to lean upon, even 
that of an armor-bearer made strong through 
the discipline of the cross. This has been 
our Monthly Meeting day, and in order that 
the vital spark may be preserved alive, I was 
induced to present for the consideration of 
my friends a concern that I have long felt to 
visit such of our members as duty may re- 
quire. It obtained the approbation of the 
Meeting, and although it cost me much to 
make the avowal, peace has followed, and I 
am thankful that it is a service that will not 
call me from home.” 

A minute of the Monthly Meeting of 
later date says, that this labor of love was 
gratefully received, and was accomplished to 
the peace and satisfaction of those engaged 
in it. 

Extract from a Letter to M. Hilles from E. N. 
Tuirp Monta, 13TH, 1839. 

‘ Rachel Hicks and Amos Willets 
and wife made us a very pleasant visit. There 
seemed to me an unusual degree of sweetness 
about R. H. She and Harriet J. Moore had 
an opportunity in our family which was 
solemu and impressive. R. spoke particular- 
ly of the sweetness and solemnity of her feel- 
ings ; the interview was grateful tome. Since 
then I have met them at Burlington Quar- 
terly Meeting. I went to our Meeting hesi- 
tatingly, as there seemed no way open to pro- 
ceed. I left the meeting and was followed 
by my friend, M. A. Hallowell, who encour- 
aged me to attend to my feelings, and she 
thought that she would accompany me. She 
would have mentioned it to me the day be- 
fore, but the roads were so bad that she was 
discouraged. She and her husband now felt 
prepared to go, and she believed. we would 
get along. ‘The way thus opening, we got off 
as soon as possible and lodged at Elisha 
Hunt’s. My mind was laboring under a 
heavy exercise next morning, insomuch that 
breakfast was almost untasted. S. Hunt was 
an invalid at that time, and we were invited 
into her room, where I hoped to receive a 
word of comfort. I was longing for a closer 
re-union of the Divine Spirit, so that doubts 
and discouragements might be removed ‘and 


EEE 


But there seemed nothing 
for me to take hold of but the language, 
“ Behold I go bound in spirit to Jerusalem,” 
etc. No consolation from human lips was 
afforded me. How ardently did I desire that 
if I were in my place, that quietness and as- 
surance might once more cover my tossed 
spirit. I saw that I must leave all outward 
things, and soon my mind attained a state of 
peaceful poverty. When we arrived at meet- 
ing it was gathered, and I felt weak and 
faint, but said nothing. Soon after we en- 
tered, Lydia P. Mott spoke. R. Hicks then 
appeared in supplication and I was favored 
with the answer of a fullness of peace and 
joy and great tranquility. ‘ ‘ 
o E. N. 


Ata Monthly Meeting held Fourth 18th, 
1839, E. Newport informed the Meeting that 
she felt a religious obligation to make a visit 
to the families of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. Sympathy and unity were express- 
ed, and she was encouraged to a faithful 
discharge of duty. Our dear friend, Susanna 
Haydock, an Elder of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting, was her companion and fellow-bur- 
den bearer in this arduous concern. Many 
remarkable visits were made in which the 
spirit of prophecy enabled E. N. to see many 
things which since have been verified. Af- 
ter addressing several individuals in a certain 
family she expressed her interest and sympa- 
thy in one of the younger children, and ex- 
horted him to yield to the impressions made 
upon his mind, and against which he had 
rebelled until deep suffering was his portion ; 
she felt that continued disobedience would 
result in his being left in doubt and darkness, 
but faithfulness would meet with an ample 
reward, and he would have to become a pub- 
lic Minister of ‘‘the Word.” The mother, 
who had not been aware of the dispensations 
through which her son had passed, and was 
still enduring, was greatly troubled in the 
belief that-Elizabeth was entirely mistaken, 
and her faith in her mission was considerably 
weakened. Before very long, however, she 
had a clear evidence that the facts were in 
accordance with E. N.’s feelings, and she 
could not feel satisfied without making a full 
acknowledgement to her of her doubts, and 
the manner in which they had been removed. 
This son, as was predicted, is now a valuable 
Minister of the Gospel. 

In another instance, where there was a 
large family of sons and daughters, Elizabeth 
addressed them with a power that had a ten- 
dency to bring conviction with if. She then 
particularized one son upon whom she felt 
that the anointing oil had been poured, and 
that if faithful to his calling he would have 
to invite others to enter the Lord’s vineyard 
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and labor in His cause. To oneof thedaugh-|as one whose natural vision had been ob- 


ters she spoke, tenderly alluding to what she 
believed she would have to pass through. 
That it would be her privilege to nurse her 
beloved father who would ere long be taken 
ill—that by her devoted care, the pain which 
he would have to endure would be in a de- 
gree assuaged; and after all had been done, 
and his loved form committed to the dust, in 
a brief space she would follow him to the 
mansions of bliss. Trying as this was to 
some of the family at the time to hear, it 
proved atrue prophecy. Within a few months 
the father and daughter were taken hence, 
and in not a very long time, the son alluded 
to, was acknowledged as a gospel Minister. 

Our friends were at another place, the 
family being strangers to E. N. The com- 
mittee were surprised to find quite a number 
of young people—some of them, they learned, 
were married children of the friend visited, 
who had come for the purpose of being at 
the meeting. After a season of quiet, E. ad- 
dressed the head of the family, but suddenly 
paused. Then entered into an explanation 
of the testimonies held by Friends in contra- 
distinction to those adhered to by the “ Es- 
tablished Church ” and those called “ Evan- 
gelical” in their belief. This was done in a 
remarkably clear and concise manner, and 
the meeting was pre-eminently satisfactory. 
A day or two after this occurrence, the friend, 
at whose house they had been, inquired of 
one of the committee if E. Newport had 
been told that the young people who were 
present had been unsettled upon those sub- 
jects which she had so clearly explained. He 
was told, she was an entire stranger to them 
all, and knew not to whose house she was 
going. He said he was entirely satisfied that 
that was the case, but the children thought 
she must have been informed of the doubts 
which they had felt, or she could not so ex- 
actly have alluded to them. 


In another case a meeting was held with a 
family, and as was almost the universal prac- 
tice of E., its members were individually ad- 
dressed—but Elizabeth’s mind was not re- 
lieved; after sitting some time longer, she 
asked if the family, except: the father and 
mother and one she denoted, would leave the 
room. They did so, and then E. presented 
what had been opened to her spiritual vision, 
and earnestly urged the individual to aban- 
don an intended purpose; if it was persisted 
in, it would embitter and render unhappy the 
future. This word of caution was not acted 
upon, and the result was as was portrayed. 

A Friend, who is at this time an active 
and useful member, can remember the power 
with which E. N. addressed him during this 
season of deep baptisms wherein she was led 





scured by the brighter light which shane 
around her pathway. He was admonished 
to renounce more fully the strong will of the 
creature, so that the Master might lead him 
into the valley of humility and by the still 
waters; so that the still small voice might be 
more perfectly heard, and a preparation re- 
ceived to call upon others to serve the Majes- 
ty of Heaven, who in condescending good- 
ness was ready to unveil His glory to the 
waiting and watchful mind. 

The families of Spruce Street Monthly 
Meeting were visited by our friend in the 
latter part of 1839, she having obtained a 
minute of concurrence from her Monthly 
Meeting for that purpose. Among her breth- 
ren and sisters of this part of the heritage 
she went forth as one called of the Lord to 
distribute bread to the hungry, and consola- 
tion to the afflicted, bearing upon his spiritual 
banner the inscription of “Glory to God in 
the highest, peace on earth, and good will to 
men.” Ina number of instances she foresaw 
the work designed for certain individuals, 
who, if faithful, would become as bright and 
shining lights in the camp of our Israel ; but 
if lukewarmness and indifference were suf- 
fered to gain the ascendancy, they would ap- 
pear but as beautiful vessels marred upon 
the wheel. With yearnings of spirit she 
looked upon some of these, hoping to see ere 
the end of her earthly pilgrimage the fulfil- 
ment of the bright vision which her faith 
induced her to believe was no idle chimera. 
She had often to feel that a want of faithful- 
ness to the ‘inward monitor on the part of 
individuals, occasioned her to appear as a 
false prophet, but that gave much less uneasi- 
ness than that these bright immortals should 
not so use the Master’s talents; that at His 
coming they might receive the answer of 
“ Well done.” 

Within a year most of the families belong- 
ing to our Monthly Meetings in this city, be- 
side many others who were in the habit of 
attending our meetings, had thus an evidence 
of divine love and sisterly regard. 

From numerous testimonies in relation to 
this service, it is believed that it had a ten- 
dency to unite spirit with spirit, so that the 
gospel could flow as a stream direct from the 
Fountain of Life, whereby the weary were 
refreshed, the weak strengthened, and all 
were encouraged to take heed to the impres- 
sions of the inward monitor, that they might 
become faithful stewards of the manifold 
gifts which had been bestowed upon them by 
a beneficent Creator. 

Extract from a Letter to M. Hilles from 

E. Newport. 
.... “We were favored to get through 





the prospect which I mentioned to thee to 
the peace of our minds. I believe we could 
all unite in this. I find more and more oc- 
casion to feel dear old friend S. Haydock as 
a true mother in Israel. She told me when 
we were together on last First-day, when she 
and David Ellis kindly accompanied me to 
West Philadelphia Meeting, that she had 
been nearly united with me though in great 
suffering most of the week, and that she had 
lost one whole night’s sleep querying why is 
itso? lLinformed her that in some severe 
baptisms through which I had passed, I had 
desired to know if she was separated from 
me; her answer was, “my dear, never more 
nearly united.” One of my communications 
lately at Cherry Street gave rise to many 
conclusions, and much talk; but S. H. ex- 
pressed much satisfaction, and as soon as she 
was near enough to me, sealed it with a kiss. 
Many and deep have been my plungings of 
latter time, but if they only have the blessed 
effect to deepen in the root of life, they will 
be numbered among the blessings in disguise 
of a kind and overruling Providence.” 

In the First month, 1840, a minute was 
granted E. Newport by Green Street Month- 
ly Meeting to visit Byberry Monthly Meet- 
ing, but the way not opening for her to per- 
form the visit she returned the minute in the 
Third month with this information : she felt 
the reward of peace for having thus far been 
faithful to what had been required. 

(To be continued.) 
—~<er—- -—____ 
ON CHRISTIAN LOVE AND FAMILY HARMONY. 
BY PRISCILLA GURNEY. 


The command to love one another from 
the highest authority, is taught not only by 
the doctrines, but by the example of our 
Lord, who went about doing good, “ This is 
my commandment, that ye ove one another 
as I have loved you.”—John xv.12. “A 
new commandment I give unto you, that ye 
love one another as I have loved you; that 
ye also love aaother.”—John xiii 34. There 
are few things that I have so much desired 
in christian communities as that this holy in- 
fluence of love were a more actuating and 
prevailing principle amongst them. We see 
much of universal benevolence, but the pre- 
valence of christian love in domestic life is 
still evidently but too deficient and imperfect. 
It is so much a general feeling that the ties 
of natural affection are sufficient for domestic 
union and harmony; but there are innumer- 
able proofs that this is but a transitory and 
frail bond, unless supported by the discipline 
of christian and Divine love; whereas this 
holy, and blessed, and sanctifying principle, 
gives strength and stability to natural affec- 
tion ; being itself of a pure and eternal nature, 
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it gives the same stamp to relationships and 
unions begun in this life. It is impossible 
that christian love can prevail unless self-love 
be brought under subjection, and we are 
called upon to practise forbearance and self- 
denial even in the enjoyment of the nearest 
and dearest ties in life. We must love our 
neighbor as ourselves; we must do unto 
others as we would be done unto ; we must in 
honor prefer one another. Now, I think we 
see that these injunctions are often more 
practically obeyed and observed by Chris- 
tians in their general intercoure with others, 
than with their families in their private and 
domestic life. It is a great error that even 
religious characters are too apt to fall into, 
to suppose that we do not want to have our 
natural affections regulated Divine love: 
the former unassisted by the latter, will never 
teach us to suffer long and be kind, to envy 
not, to seek not our owa, to bear all things, 
to hope all things, to believe all things. It 
is, surely, from this cause that we see so little 
family union and harmony amongst Chris- 
tians, too rarely in much perfection even 
among those of high spiritual attainments in 
other points. It is very delightful where we 
witness charity (in its most extensive sense), 
thus to begin at home. The important sub- 
ject of fa ily harmony has of late much en- 
gaged my attention, and [ have been led to 
reflect on those principles which can alone 
insure it, and on those causes which too la- 
mentably prevent its prevalence in the world. 
The nearer, the closer, the dearer the natural 
connection, the more important does this 
solid foundation and cementing influence be- 
come. The nature of human affection is to 
diminish, to fall away. Divine love is not 
opposed to natural affection, but gives it 
strength, value, and duration. Natural love 
finds no full satisfaction, but christian love 
alters its character and gives it that which is 
satisfying, complete, and lasting. Natural 
love is selfish, but, sanctified by Divine love, 
it becomes disinterested and generous. The 
principles first to be looked for as the fruits 
of this love are, reiigious union and religious 
liberty. Real Christians must be united in 
essential points. If Christians at all, they 
must have “ one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all, who is above all, 
—and in all.’ But such is the imperfect 
state of the church-militant on earth, that 
these essential and vital truths are viewed 
through different mediums. The application 
of these truths to individual experience may 
be a little different in their religious services 
and christian practice: “ There are diversi- 
ties of gifts, but the same spirit; and there 
are differences of adwinistrations, but the 
same Lord ; and diversities of operations, but 
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it is the same God who worketh all in all.” 

How deeply it is to be lamented, that these 

little differences among Christians should be 

more separating, than the essential grounds 

of union should be uniting. We must, then, 

if we would love one another according to 

the commandment of our Saviour, diligently 

cultivate such a spirit, as well as conduct, of 

religious liberty, as would lead us to forbear 

one with another in love. We must cherish 

the feelings of interest in one another’s wel- 

fare. We must “watch unto prayer” for 

those we love as well as for ourselves, but we | 
must suspend the spirit of judgment. It! 
would be pleasant, indeed, always to walk in 
the same path, and especially to go together | 
“to the House of God in company ;” but! 
since this cannot be, in the present state of | 
things, we must chic tly desire that the will of | 
the Lord may be done. We must look with | 
a single eye unto Him; must remember His | 
injunction to Peter,—* If 1 will,” &e., “ what 
is that to thee? Follow thou me.” On 
looking a littie to this principle of religious 
liberty, as tending to promote unity and 
family harmony, it is still evident that the 
more complete be the union and understand- 
ing on religious subjects, the more perfect 
must be this harmony. And it therefore ap- 
pears to me a matter of essential importance, 
that in connexions of marriage there should 
be similarity of view and union of heart and 
of mind, on the lesser, as well as on the 
greater points of cbristian faith and practice. 
To walk in the same path, to partake «f the 
same refreshment, to be united in the same 
objects, to have one mind with regard to 
their families and households, to be enabled | 
to strengthen one ancther’s hands in their 
daily waik in life,—must greatiy tend to their 
domestic happiness and good. This complete 








| 
| 
| 


union, therefore, should be <arnestly desired | 


in this most close and near connection, and it | ; 
yn. | when he first eccountered Captain Jack and 


must be considered a great risk and very 
imprudent, to enter upon it without this ac- 
cordance. If, however, differences of views 
on these important subjects should arise, then, 
in proportion as the connection is near, should 
be the watchfulness, that forbearance in love 
may be experienced one towards the other, 
that the spirit of religious liberty may be 
cherished, that the essential points of union 
may be kept alive in the heart and cultivated, 
and that the points of discussion may be 
kept out of sight; and be in no wise suffered 
to occasion any breach of love. This holds 


good, also, in all the relations of life,—parents 
towards children, children towards parents, 
and brothers and sisters towards one another. 
Let parents diligently implant in the minds 
of their children those principles and views 
which appear to them the most accordant with 
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the truth. If, after the most watchful care 
and example, the result should be a want of 
that conformity which they have desired, let 
not these things, more than can possibly be 
helped, occasion a breach of love and union, 
and of family harmony. And, on the other 
hand, let children yield as much as their con- 
science will allow them, to the judgment and 
wishes of their parents: they are called upon 
to honor their parents, and nothing but the 
will of God should be stronger to tnem than 
the will of their parents. 


-_— +—0r- 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

I think it is due to the Modocs and Cap- 
tain Jack that the following letter should 
have increased publicity. 

Gipeon Frost. 
To the Editor of the (New York) Sun: 

Will you permit a Christian gentleman to 
protest against the constant aud inhuman ery 
for blood, now so prominent a feature in many 
Journals of this dav? I refer to the persistent 





| efforts, on the part of certain Government 


officials, to heap obloquy on the name of the 
subdued Modoc chieftain, Captain Jack. 

During the severe winter of 1858-59, I was 
stationed at the Klamath Forks, and can tes- 
tify to the kindly disposition of this much 
abused red man. 

I will refer to Doctor W. F. Rosiner and 
Peter Krapp, now of Kinosha, to bear wit- 
ness to the following facts : 

Myself, in company with these gentlemen, 
was lost at the Upper Fords Crossings, and 
we were providentially found by Captain Jack 
and bis band. We were well cared fot. They 
brought us to their lodges, and during a long 
and tedious illness, treated us with euch 
kindness as we rarely experience from men 
who bosst a white skin. 

Let me here add, that many a western 
bound emigrant has cause to thank the day 


_ his good Modoc braves. 

It seems hard that after robbing these poor 
Indians, the white men should seek their 
blood, because they have done what the 

| beasts of the prairies have been taught by 
| nature, viz: to protect their young. 

Pittsburg, Sep. 6. E. 8. O’THERNE 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION, 


| 

Centre Quarterly Meeting was held at Cen- 
tre, 9th mo., 1st, 1875, and was large, and 
thought by many to be an unusual impres- 
sive and profitable season. Although no 
ministering friends out of the limits of the 
Quarierly Meeting were in attendance, those 
of our own members (of which we have three 
recorded ministers) who were exercised in 
the ministry, bore living testimony, reaching 
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the witness for truth in others, and many 
hearts were filled to overflowing, and several 
of our young friends, and some, I believe, for 
the first time, were made willing to acknowl- 
edge and bear testimony to the Truth as 
made known to them. 

The meeting for business was also a very 
instructive season, and during the reading 
and answering of the queries, impressive tes- 
timonies were borne and Friends were en- 
couraged to maintain our testimony against 
the use of intoxicating liquors. It was shown 
that members of this Society were pioneers in 
bearing an uncompromising testimony against 
slavery, and Friends were encouraged not to 
falter in their testimony in favor of temper- 
ance. The use of tobacco was also adverted 
to and Friends were urged entirely to abstain 
from its use. The answer to the tenth query 
brought a sulemn covering over the meeting. 
Two of the pillars of our meeting—Jeremiah 
Moore and his sister Lydia Spencer—having 
been removed by death, and the Janguage of 
encouragement was feelingly held forth to 
others to follow their example of devoted- 
ness. 

The committee appointed at last quarterly 
meeting to hold circular meetings, reported 
one held at Tyrone, withia the limits of Centre 
Monthly Meeti*g, and one at Chestnut Ridge, 
within the limits of West Branch Montbly 
Meeting. They were well attended, and were 
believed to have been refreshing seasons, and 
the Committee was encouraged. 

M. 





A Friend in writing from Salem, Ohio, in 
reference to the late Yearly Meeting at that 
place, says: ““ We had an exceedingly inter- 
esting meeting, though it was quite small in 
numbers. The public meetings were large 
for our place, and those present were deeply 
interested.” 

He speaks of the ministrations of the visi- 
tors in attendance as being to “ edification,” 
and says: “our particular meeting (that is 
Salem Monthly Meeting) is hopelessly small ; 
I am sorry to have to acknowledge it so, and 
I sometimes think it will go down unless we 
can get seme outside help. If the Spirit 
would but move some good substantial public 
Friend to meve to Salem, I think there would 
be a good opening for the cause of Truth, and 
for the revival of our meeting. 

Enos Heacock, a member of West Monthly 
Meeting, was acknowledged as a minister by 
our Quarterly Meeting in Fifth month last. 
Another Friend of same meeting, and one at 
Salem, occasionally speak in meetings for wor- 
ship. 
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Samuel M. Janney, Sunderland P. Gard- 
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ner, Jesse Hoge and companions having visi- 
ted the meetings generally within Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, proceeded to the limits of 
Indiana, attending (excepting J. H.) Waynes- 
ville on 21st. Springboro in afternoon, at 
Morrow on 22nd, Greenplain 23rd, and at 
Miami Monthly Meeting held at Harveys- 
burg on the 24th. S. M. J. had a little to 
offer and S. P. Gardner was exercised in the 
ministry quite at length and very acceptably. 
They were to hold a meeting at Wilmington 
in the evening, and attend at Cincinnati on 
25th inst. 

At Miami Montbly Meeting the Com- 
mittee in reference tu reviving the meet- 
ing at Wilmington, reported having held 
two meetings with those Friends, and 
they had continued to meet régularly since ; 
the Committee were continued to report in 
three months. 

James W. Haines stated that he was phys- 
ically unable to attend the recent Prairie 
Grove Quarterly Meeting, and asked that he 
might aiso have liberty to appoint meetings 
withio their limits. Unity was expresed with 
this, but it was thought unnecessary to alter 
the minute. Sunderland P. Gardner’s min- 
ute also embraces a visit to Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. 

A: Prairie Grove Monthly Meeting are 
three recorded ministers: at Wapsinonoc, 
three recorded (one of these lately removed 
to Kansas), four vorecorded. 

Honey Grove Meeting has been discontin- 
ued. 





The Circular Meeting at Merion on the 
21st was well atfended and satisfactory. De- 
borah F. Wharton and George Truman were 
exercised in the ministry, 

In the morning at Radnor, Louisa A. Ev- 
ans and Louisa J. Roberts had something to 
offer to edification. At the close of the 
meeting a conference was held in regard to 
First-day schools, and it was concluded for 
them to meet at the close of the meeting on 
the 28th inst. further to consider the matter. 





Deer Creek Monthly Meeting was held at 
Fawn on the 11th of 9th month. Lydia H. 
Price, a minister from Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting, attended in the prosecution of her 
concern to visit Nottingham Quarterly Meet- 
ing and its branches. Some notice was given 
and a large congregation was in attendance 
composed of different denominations, it 
was orderly and quiet. And after L. arose 
hardly a motion was noticed until she sat 
down, when the silence that spread over the 
meeting was remarkable, so much so that an 
aged elder, whose business it was to close the 
meeti::g for worship in order to proceed to 
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the business of the Monthly Meeting, ob- 
served that he felt a hesitation in breaking 
the solemnity which was then felt amongst 
us. 

The business of the meeting was gone 
through afterward with much forbearance 
and brotherly love. 

9th mo. 18, 1873. iF. 


Greenwich, Beulah Ann, wife of John Tyler, in the 
6lst year of her age; a member of Greenwich 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

SHOURDS.—On the 19th of the Eighth month, 
near Hancock’s Bridge, Elizabeth T. Shourds, in 
the 33rd year of her age; daughter of Thomas and 
Sarah Shourds; a member of Greenwich Monthly 
Meeting, N. J. 

MATHER.—Suddenly, at her late residence, Jen- 
kintown, Pa, tne 2nd of Eighth month, 1873, Mar- 
tha P. Mather, widow of John Mather, aged 88 years; 
a member and elder of Abington Monthly Meeting, 
and for many Years a constant attender thereof. 

SHEPHERD.—On the 12th of Eighth month, 1873, 
Hannah, widow of Caleb Shepherd, in the 85 h year 
of her age; a member of Saratoga Monthly Meeting. 

This dear Friend during her long life, ever mani- 
fested a conscientious devotion to the fulfilment of 
its varied duties, and near the close bore witness to 
the “‘wonderful goodness and loving kindness of a 
gracious God,” and to the importance of a pure 
mind and a clear conscience. 

Thus as a shock of corn fully ripe, was she gath- 
ered to her rest. 

WRIGHT.—Fighth month, 24th, 1873, at his res- 
idence, in Belmont, Belmont Co., Ohio, of Paralysis, 
Nehemiah Wright, in the 84th year of his age; an 
elder of Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 

TOWNSEND,—At his residence in Port Elizabeth, 
N. J., on the 17th of Ninth month, Charles Town- 
send, in the 52nd year of his age; a member of 
Greenwich Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

JOHNSON.—On the 2lst inst., at his residence, 
School Lane, Germantown, J. Warner Johnson, aged 
55 years; a member of Green Street Monthly Meet- 
ing 























During the past summer my sojourn has 
been in the beautiful valley 10 miles north 
of Gettysburg, among quiet country Friends, 
where all is found to make a summer home 
pleasant. 

Within a short distance is located Monal- 
len Meeting, where also is held in the 2rd 
and 8th monthe Warrington Quarterly Meet- 
ing (alternately with Pipe Creek). 

As usual at mid-week meetings but few are 
gathered, but on First days and meetings of 
busine s very many attend, among whom are 
manv of the young. About forty years ago 
the Mee ing House was removed here from 
four miles distant. They have no recorded 
minister. but some weeks during the Summer, 
Maria Kent, a minister from Chester County, 
was often in attendance. She has a sister 
belonging to this meeting, and her mission of 
love was very acceptable, though, as she her- 
self said : she came not “as a messenger 
sent.” Her words in season were fitly spoken, 
and coming from the fountain they met the 
witness, 

As yet they have no First day school, 
though many are feelingly alive to the sub- 
ject. The young are very de-irous- for one, 
and we trust ere long way will open for its 
establishment. 

If Friends, whose mission is in this direc 
tion, should feel drawn to aid theréin, they 
‘would find kind Friends, with open hearts 
and homes, to welcome them, where the “ fields 
are white unto harvest.” 8. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 4, 1873. 


HOYLE. —At her residence at Clear Creek, Put- 
nam County, Illinois, Ruth Hoyle, in her 83rd year ; 
a member of Clear Creek Montbly Meeting of 
Friends. She was a kind and loving mother, an 
exemplary Christian, and a friend to the poor and 
needy and with a hand ever ready to soothe and 
alleviate the suffering. 

During her last sickness her suffering was great, 
but she bore it with Christian fortitude without a 
murmur, and departed with the full assurance of her 
Maker's love, and that ‘all would be well.” She 
was one of the pioneer Friends of I}linois, and re- 
moved with her husband, Joseph Hoyle, and their 
children to [Illinois in the Spring of 1837. 

They were followed in a few years by other - 
Friends, and a Meeting was opened at a private 
house, and continued to be held there for some 
time. It was then held in the school house, where 
a Monthly Meeting was established in the year 1841, 
and in 1842 a Friends’ Meeting-House was built at 
Clear Creek. In meetings of business this dear 
Friend took a lively interest and an active part, 
when health permitted her to attend. 

MARTIN.—On the 14th of Eighth month, 1873, 
Phebe W., wife of George Martin, in the 75th year 
of her age ; a member of Kennett Monthly Meeting, 
Chester Co., Pa. 


A MODERN REFORMER. 

As Joseph Arch, of whom the following is 
an account, has arrived im Canada, we thought 
the subjoined sketch of the object of his visit 
would be of interest to many of our readers : 


Joseph Arch, President of the English Na- 
tional Agricultural Laborers’ Union, is ex- 
pected to land at New York in a few days 











MARRIED. 
BARKER—ROBLEE.—On Fifth-day, the 18th of 
Ninth month, 1873, with the approbation of Danby 
Monthly Meeting, at the residence of Hannah D. 


Rogers, in Granville, N. Y., Abraham Barker to 
Rhoda Roblee, both of Granville. 


—_——>46—————__ 
DIED. 

HANSON —On the Third-day of Sixth month, 
1873, Elizabeth B. Hanson, aged 50 years; a mem- 
ber of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

MATTHEWS.—At his residence in Gunpowder, 
on the 9th day ef Sixth month, 1873, Mordecai H. 
Matthews, aged 75 years. He was interred in Friends’ 
Burial Ground, Baltimore. 

TYLER.—On the 13th of the Eighth month, at 
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His object in visiting this country is to ascer- 
tain personally the advantages it affords to 
emigrants of the farm-laborer class, and if 
satisfied, he will—according to his statements, 
made at a public meeting on the 30th of July 
—make arrangements to send out over 200,- 
000 men. Mr. Arch will doubtless endeavor 
to obtain American co-operation and assist- 
ance in locatiug these men and their families. 
He will also visit the Dominion of Canada, 
the provinces of which already offer pecuni- 
ary assistance and other advantages to labor- 
ing entigrants from the old country. 

Jacob Arch was born at Barford, a sleepy 
little village, sore three miles from Warwick, 
England. He is now about forty-five years 
of age; he is short, of sturdy build, with the 
weather-beaten face and complexion so often 
seen among English laborers and navies. . 
He has been all his life a farm laborer, is a 
total abstinence man, and belongs to one of 
the Methodist sects, of which he has been for 
many years a local preacher, that is, a lay- 
man who preaches in the chapel or al fresco 
within a certain district and without pay. 

In such a school was Joseph Arch brought 
up, having, as he says, in his twenty-five years 
as a preacher walked over seven thousand 
miles to expound the gospel to his fellows. 
The commonest rudiments of education he 
acquired without tuition. He is entirely and 
thoroughly a self-educated man, educated 
chiefly during his later life, and brought to a 
knowledge of the issues of the day by the 
study of the newspapers. When a young 
man Mr. Arch felt that he and his kind were 
badly treated, and he rebelled against it. In 
a speech at Leamington last year he said— 
and his words went home to his hearers: 
** Men, I'll tell you what I had to do; I had 
a wife and two children, and one and sixpence 
(thirty-six cents) a day was all I was getting, 
working har:i morningto night. I asked my 
master for more ; he said one and sixpence a 
day is all I shall give you. I had sworn at 
the altar to love and cherish and preserve my 
wife, and I knew that would not keep her 
and the children, so I struck. I went away 
to work where I could get higher wages. 
Sometimes I could not get anything but straw 
to lie on, and once I slept for nights and nights 
on corded wood; but I thought it any one 
was to suffer, it was not my wife and children 
but myself.” And so, leaving his wife aad 
children in the Warwickshire village, Arch 
roamed over England working at job or piece 
work, sending home what he earned to his 
wife, and preaching on Sundays in ch»pel or 
on village green. A strong, able, intelligent 
workman, a man in every way superior to his 
fellows, Arch in time (but with what sacri- 
fices and self-denials who shall say) saved 
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money sufficient to buy the freehold of his 
little cottage at Barford. ‘here he settled: 
down, working by the job for the neighboring 
farmers during harvest time, and cultivating 
a little land which he rented. When the 
Warwickshire farm laborers struck they ap- 
pealed to Joseph Arch, and he became their 
leader. e ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 

It was on Good Friday, the 29th of March, 
1872, that the first united meeting of the 
Warwickshire laborers was held in the Public 
Hall, Leamington. At this Joseph Arch 
presided. ‘ ° ° ea ‘ : 

After the meeting at Leamington the Union 
was fairly started. Joseph Arch traveled 
through all parts of England organizing 
branches of the Union wherever he went. In 
two months the Union was a national one, 


.|and on the 29th and 30th of May, 1872, a 


meeting of delegates from all parts of the 
country was held at Leamington (which from 
its central position is made the headquarters 
of the movement). Over this Mr. Dixon, 
member of parliament for Birmingham, 
presided. Arch was unanimously elected 
President of the Union. 

The movement, which at first was only a 
demand for a few more shillings a week, has 
now become one of political importance, and 
the laborers will demand a vote in the coun- 
ties, as the artisans did in the cities. Arch 
at first avoided all, political references. But 
when Her Majesty, through her steward, dis- 
charged the laborers on her private estates. 
for demanding a few more shillings a week, 
he spoke strong words, and, even as the move- 
ment haa grown, there is no doubt his ideas 
have advanced also, perhaps almost in spite 
of himself, for, being a deeply religious man, 
his ideas of Republicanism were connected 
with French Atheists and Socialists. 


The Union did not at first officially encour- 
age emigration. Arch said, “I wish to assist a 
man to get a living in England and not to run 
away from it.” Still emigration has been 
tried by many of these laborers. The Consul- 
General of Brazil in England early made his 
appearance at Leamington, and engaged the 
services of a young Warwickshire farmer 
who had failed in business. This man,. 
Thomas Alsop, went about speaking on the: 
advantages of Brazil, where he said he was 
going to form acolony. He induced many 
of his ignorant neighbors to accompany him, 
and, once landed, he returned to England for 
a fresh batch of emigrants, giving glowing 
descriptions of the country. The unhappy 
fate of these emigrants was learned from cer- 
tain of their number who were sent here by 
the Brazilian authorities, and landed at this 
port from the steamer Merrimac on March 
20. These men who had been to the tropics, 
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where they were unable to work, were half 
starved and decimated by yellow fever, were 
immediately engaged from the Labor Bureau 
at Castle Garden at good wages, and the 
Superintendent of Emigration told the writer 
that “they were just the sort of men needed 
here, and that he could obtain situations for 
thousands of such if they came.” 

Apparently having wisely determined to 
encourage emigration, Mr. Arch as the repre- 
sentative of such men, who even here at New 
York would, according to official testimony 
be readily snapped up by empleyers, comes 
Lo visit us to see what encouragement we can 
give him. As the leader of a powerful organi- 
zation, the members of which would make 
valuable citizens of this country, he desorves 
recognition and encouragement ; as a pure, 
unselfish, high-minded man, laboring for the 
good of his fellow, he at least commands our 
respect.—New York Tribune, 8mo. 16th, 1873. 

From the Christian Union. 
ENGLISH PEASANTS AND ENGLISH LAND. 
BY GEORGE M. TOWLE. 

The approaching visit to this country of 
Joseph Arch, the President of the National 
Agricultural Union of England, an institu- 
tion to which he may be said to have given 
the cause of being, and of which he was the 
founder, lends a new interest to the subject of 
the E .glish peasantry and the tenure of Eng- 
lish land. The English peasantry have, with- 
in a year, and owing mainly to Arch, bim- 
self a peasant, awakened to some recognition 
of the injustices which are their traditional 
inheretance, and to rights which have until 
now lain dormant, but the existence of which 
they have now toa degree been brought to 
recognize and claim. The condition of the 
tenure cf English land has at last become a 
subject not only of the gravest contemplations 
of statesmen, but a subject upon which the 
nation at large, including many of the more 
enlightened members of the landed a: istocra- 
cy, have come to look with open dissatisfac- 
tion, and upon which have been founded de- 
signs of vigorous reform. 

No one, indeed, can long observe the Eng- 
lish agricultural system without being very 
much struck with the immense contrasts it 
presents. Its most obtrusive fact is the ex- 
ceeding great wealth of the few, the amazing- 
ly abject poverty of the many; the broad 
culture, refinement, and ability of the noble, 
the dense dark ignorsnce of the peasant; 
the paternal care with which the law hedges 
about the property and privileges of the one, 
and the nakedness to which the law has 
stripped, and in which the law has left the 
other. Sir Archibald Alison, who was that 
atubbornest of all Tories, a Scotch Tory, wrote 
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twenty years ago what is even yet more 


strangely true to-day: “ What is unparalleled 
in the history of the world is the co-existence 
(in Britain) of so much suffering in one por- 
tion of the people with so much prosperity in 
another; of unbounded private wealth with 
unceasing public penury; of constant in- 
crease in the national resources with constant 
dimunition in the comforts of a considerable 
portion of the community; of the utmost 
freedom, consistent with order, ever yet ex- 
isting on the earth with a degree of discon- 
tent which keeps the nation constantly. on the 
verge of insurrection ; of the most strenuous 
efforts for the moral and religious improve- 
ment of the poor with an increase of crime 
unparalleled at the same or perhaps any 
other period in any civilized state.” 


The historian did not seek to explain what 
doubtless seemed to his Tory vision as an in- 
explicable mystery; it was not for him to 
say that primogeniture and entail were bad 
laws, that the English lord and the Scottish 
laird should enjoy incomes of tens of thou- 
sands a year, while paying their laborers 
twelve shillings a week, and that Parliament 
should enter upon reforms which might rend 
the august unwritten constitution. But what 
the historian could not solve the statesman 
might, nay, must solve. Mr. Cobden, in a 
speech in the House of Commons, said, 
“ There is not on the face of the globe a coun- 
try where the peasants are what we see they 
are in England; there is no country where, 
as in England, there exists a complete divorce 
between the peasants and the land.” John 
Bright called the attention of Parliament to 
the fact that there were a million persons 
subsisting on parish relief in England, and 
another million “always on the eve of pau- 
perism ;” and that half of the whole popula- 
tion live in houses whose annual value did 
not exceed five pounds sterling. Louis Blanc, 
with his shrewd Gallic power of analysis and 
minute observation, wrote to Paris that “ the 
peasant is badly fed, badly housed ; he is de- 
livered over, without defence, to the attacks 
of old age; he has no chance of raising him- 
self in the social scale.” 

The evils thus forcib}y pointed out have 
not diminished, but have increased in re- 
cent years. Great landed estates have be- 
come larger and fewer ; the agricultural popu- 
lation has increased in numbers and therefore 
in poverty. There are not far from thirty 
thousand great landlords, averaging six teu- 
ant farmers. The net revenue of the land is 
not far from sixty millions of pounds sterling ; 
the average landlord income is therefore 
about two thousand a year. But the in- 
comes of the highest one hundred are im- 
mense. ‘The properties of the houses of 
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Grosvenor, Dudley, Buccleuch, Brownlow, 
Bute, Portland, Salisbury, Sutherland, Rut- 
Jand, and many others, to speak only of 
titled proprietors, are almost fabulous. Near- 
ly the whole area of the shire of East Sus- 
sex, which embraces more than eight hun- 
dred square miles, is included in the estates 
of the Duke of Richmozd and Lord Lecon- 
field. The Duke of Bedford owns the whole 
of the Russell square district, and a large 
portion of the Bloomsbury and Covent Gar- 
den districts, in the very heart of London, 
including spacious squares, main streets and 
by-streets, the opera-house and market, and a 
portion of the Strand. Lord Portman owns 
a whole quarter at the West End ; the Dake 
of Portland and the Marquis of Salisbury 
possess large areas between St. James’ Palace 
and Temple Bar. The Marquis of West- 
minster is the lord of Belgrave and Eaton 
squares, the two most elegant and fashionable 
localities in London, and a large portion of 
Westminster. These properties are indepen- 
dent of the rural estates of these great nobles, 
which are counted by thousaads of acres and 
half a dozen palaces and castles each. The 
guardians of the young Marquis of Bute, who 
owns most of the town and the coal-mines of 
Cadiff, besides the Island of Bute and many 
large estates in England and in Scotland, not 
long ago paid out two millions of pounds 
merely to improve and repair his estate of 
Crichton Mountstuart. It is said that the 
Duke of Sutherland can ride by rail for a 
day on his Scottish lands; and some one has 
remarked that one-fourth of the Kingdom of 
Scotland is owned by eight noblemen. The 
making of immense estates still larger has 
been stea ily going on, despite the few feeble 
attempts which have been made within a de- 
cade by Parliamentary reformers to restrict 
the accumulation of landed properties. Mr. 
Bright, not long ago, illustrated this by say- 
ing that he knew a nobleman whose income 
was £120,000 a year. Of this he spent forty 
thousand a year, and laid down the remain- 
ing eighty thousand “ in rounding his proper- 
ty and buying up every contiguous estate 
that was offered for sale.” Despite these 
alarming facts, the laws of primogeniture and 
entail still remain. A landlora may abso- 
lutely tie up his landed estate for one hun- 
dred years, so that not a rood of it can come 
. upon the market ; he leaves it to his eldest 
son, and only in the very rare case that he 
dies intestate is his property divided among 
his children. 

As a contrast to the wealth of the lords of 
Chatsworth and Eaton Hall, of Belvoir Cas. 
tle, Crichton Mountstuart, and Hatfield 
House, consider the condition of the peasant 
who tills their lands, anu upon whom, in re- 


ality, all that wealth and grandeur rest. 
The average wage of tne peasant is twelve 
shillings—three dollars—a week; . besides 
this, he has what the noble lord, his master, 
is pleased to call a hut, but what vernacular 
candor would, in most places, designate as a 
hovel. He is allowed food for his pigs, if he 
has any, and a certain ration of potatoes for 
fome consumption. One who visited many 
of these cots, in Warwickshire, one of the 
most prosperous of English agricultural 
counties, describes them as being t ‘0 often in 
this wise: “dilapidated, plastered with mad, 
without a floor, with a hole for a window, 
broksn-down stools, chimneys where the 
smoke refuses to tak2 its natural course 
upward, no table or bedsteads, and full of 
chinks and crevices.” These huts are not 
weather-proof, and sickness prevails to a fear- 
ful degree, at certain seasons, among the 
children of the peasants who reside ina low, 
marshy localities. The peasant not only 
lives in this rude and comfortless state, but 
he is doomed to see his children grow up in an 
ignorance as densg and hopeless, with an am- 
bition as dead and motiveless as his own. 
The country squire looks upon education— 
at least peasant education—as an interloper, 
a nuisance, and a conspirator; and but a 
very slight percentage of peasant children 
learn to read. Correspontiag to this abject 
material and intellectual condition is that in 
which the peasant stands sucially and politi- 
cally. Socially, he has no advantsges what- 
ever; politically, he is still—though the 
rotten boroughs were abolished forty years 
ago—the serf and slave of the lord of the 
manor. The latter has an arm which he 
perpetually holds over the peasant to terrify 
him into obedience—the threat of eviction. 
The land, on the one hand, is so closely tied 
up; the agricultural tenantry, on the other 
hand, are so much more numerous than the 
demand for their labor; that to be evicted 
from a little plot of land is, to nine out of 
ten, almost synonymous with beggary or even 
starvation. The rule of the lord of the 
manor is thus well nigh absolute. 

But thanks to Joseph Arch and his fellow- 
workers, the prospect that the present state 
of things will undergo a change is daily 
brightening. Thousands of peasants, who, 
with their ancestors, have been for centuries 
as dumb oxen in the hands of the landlords, 
have been stirred into combination and reso- 
lution to assert their rights. Those rights 
are neither vague nor visionary. They con- 
sist in proper wages, in decent houses, in 
health, in plentitul pourishing food, ia the 
education of their children, in protection in 
the tenure of the land so long as they pay 
their rents and do not abuse it, in the inde- 
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pendent exercise of their political privileges, 
and the freedom to think and act apart from 
the dictation of their landlords. The unions 
founded by Joseph Arch now extend through 
every agricultural shire; the peasants have 
combined; and probably the next revolu 

tionary phase of Euglish politics—which have 
long presented an almost unbroken series of 
revolutionary phases—will be the struggle to 
emancipate English land, to break down the 
prescriptive laws which now tie up vast es- 
tates, and to raise the now ignorant and plod- 
ding peasant toa condition of at once greater 
physical well-being, and a higher intellectual 
and social plane. 


From the Christian Register. 
FULLNESS OF ACTION. 

In looking over, lately, a large work de- 
voted to manufactures and the mechanic arts, 
with notices of some of the leading manufac- 
turers and mechanics of the country, we were 
struck, more forcibly than ever before, not 
only with the superior genius and talents of 
many of these men, but alsd with the fact of 
the immense activity with which they had 
employed their various faculties. Whether 
the work haz been small or large, the inven- 
tion and production of the gimlet-point of 
the screw, the arranzement of the hairs or 
bristles of a pencil or a brush, the embroider- 
ing of coach-lace, or the effective arrange- 
ment of a steam-fire-engine, the building of a 
monitor, or the discovery of the Bessemer 
stee! process,—in all we see the human mind 
in its greatest intensity of operation. Thought, 
the most thoroughly abstracted from all out- 
ward and inward disturbances, from appetite 
and pleasure, from wearying cares, demands 
of society, the charms of nature, noise of city 
streets or of rattling machinery, is the first 
view presented in the life of one of these great 
men. What ingenuity, fertility of expedi- 
ents, largeness of knowledge and comprehen- 
siveness of mind, have been employed! What 
quick decisions of the will, energies of de- 
termination, untiring perseverance and un- 
failing faith have been exhibited! In a great 
manufactory or machine-shop nothing seems 
idle ; wheels are running, belts are moving, 
springs are acting; the machinery seems 
alive and earnest, and hurrying to do its 
work. And so the mind of the great inven- 
tor and employer of it all; what an intensity 
of satisfaction he must have in the activity of 
every power he possesses | 

For we well know that powers are given 
for action, not for disuse ; and that to the ac- 
tion of every power is given its peculiar satis- 
faction. It is not that we are to say that 
happiness is the result, reward or accompani- 
ment of fullness of activity; but it is a con- 
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dition ia which the thought of happiness is 


lost. Happiness becomes unnecessary to the 
well-employed. Not that the desire for it is 
driven out of the mind by occupation of all 
the timeor all the thoughts. Whether full 
activity is better than happiness or poorer, 
whether it is the same or different, the active 
man knows not, cares not; he has something 
sufficient to himself—his work to be done. If 
it presses him, wears him, agonize3 him, its 
effect upon himself is not his matter of con- 
sideration; it is his work that is to be ac- 
complished, not his own condition that is te 
be considered. 


But many thousands in the world have 
never learned the lesson of the importance of 
full activity. They have learned to be self- 
conscisus, to ask themselves if they are happy, 
to look around for the means of happiness, or 
to engage in work directed to that result. 
But as the stomach, we may conceive, would 
never digest food, nor the veins circulate 
blood, if the power of thought were bestowed 
upon them, and they had to be considering 
their own work, the enjoyment it might give 
them, and the best way to find enjoyment, so 
the mind, self conscious in the demand for 
happiness, finds its constant disappointment. 
But many pecsons do not know the value of 
work to themselves. They have wealth and 
want to get out of it the most it can procure 
for them. They have abundance of time, 
and devote it in une or another way to pleas- 
ures of sense, excitements of society, aimless 
reading of many idle books, travel that shall 
occupy idle time, and exclude the irruptions 
of thought. Some persons never know their 
work ; would gladly attempt it if they ever 
found their place in the world. Sometimes a 
native incapacity of mental eyesight prevents 
their seeing it; sometimes education has 
turned their minds away from recognizing it ; 
sometimes the habits of the community for- 
bid them from recognizing it as their pecu- 
liar and allotted employment. The number 
of idlers is immense. 

And they suffer from just this want of the 
full activity of all their powers, which we see 
in those who fiad an essential work commit- 
ted tothem. They fret; they make others 
ill-tempered like themselves. They illustrate 
the old figure of the mill-wheels, for want of 
grain, grinding one another. What passions 
they are open to! The vices and crimes,’ 
whose record fills so much of the daily jour- 
nal,—thes2 are the necessary result of lives 
and miods and hearts that are unemployed. 
Husbands and wives fall out; and parents 
and children are unfaithful, estranged and 
distant. We have to guard in society, by 
police, prohibition, by courts of justice andi 
by jails, not so much against crimes, as 


» 
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against idle lives that run perforce to crimi- 
nality. A single unemployed talent is often 
like a single wheel in a machine that will not 
turn upon its axle. The whole machinery is 
disordered. The main-spring labors to un- 
coil, the water-wheel to revolve, and break- 
age and ruin are the consequence. 

But not the intellectual or physical pow- 
ers alone demand activity ; the affections, and 
the moral powers require it in their own de- 
gree. Oftentimes we find very active men in 
the world who seem to be doing a God-ap- 
pointed work, God-inspired, working for the 
good of the world, right men in right places, 
and yet are miserable in their domestic rela- 
tions. ... . Home has been nothing to them. 
They have not loved. When love has been 
awakened in them, it has been a sudden pas- 
sion, whose glories they seemed to have at- 
tained to without expectation on their part, 
to be continued to them forever, as they sup- 
pose, without thought or principle or labor 
of their own. Despise as they may the na 
tive affections in their unimpassioned forms, 
they often cannot save themselves from the 
corruptions, ruin or revenge which their own 
neglected or denied affections may bring upon 
them. And the sun might as well attempt to 
roll its cold, dull orb, each day along its 
pathway in the skies above, and give no light, 
no heat, to the dull, cold earth, as a man, such 
as men usually are, attempt the earnestness 
and the usefulness of the immense work of the 
world, without the light and warmth of do- 
mestic life. 

The activity of the moral powers also de- 
mands recognition and exertion. What au 
immensity of reckless money-making,—what 
an intensity of worldly ambition,—what a 
world involved in politic:] bribery and cor- 
ruption,—what recurring panics and ruinous 
failures, in communities that so faintly ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of the higher law, 
the authority of cocscience, the power of 
moral thought, and responsibility to an eter- 
nal justice! The c':eapness of iron and steel, 
the rapidity of travel, the luxury of homes, 
these and a thousand good things beside we 
need ; and owe an endless debt of sratitude to 
men who have procured these blessings for us. 
Their work has blessed them ; and our full- 
ness of activity in all mental and bodily pow- 
ers is a blessing to us also. But the wheel 
must not decay at the cistern, nor the silver 
cord be loosed, nor the golden bowl be broken. 
The fountain of ever-living water must not 
be refused. 

Home Licut.—The sunbeam is composed 
of millions of minute rays; so home-light 
must be constituted of little tendernesses, 
kindly looks, sweet laughter, loving words. 





HAVE FAITH IN GOD. 


There’s a fullness in God’s mercy, 
Like the fullness of the sea ; 

There’s a kindness in His justice 
Which is more than liberty. 


There’s no place where earthly sorrows 
Are more felt than up in heaven ; 
There’s no place where earthly failings 
Have such kindly judgment given. 

For the love of God is broader 
Than the treasure of man’s mind ; 
And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. 


But we make his love too narrow 
By false limits of our own ; 

And we magnify his strictness , 
With a zeal he will not own. 


If our love were but more simple, 
We should take him at his word ; 
And our lives would be all sunshine 
In the sweetness of our Lord. 
—Faber. 
From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
COMPENSATION. 


Deep in the bosom of our English hills, 
Lieth a quiet garden, green and fair ; 
Far from the turmoil of this busy world, 
It seems to know a purer, clearer air, ; 
Free from the weary sounds of jarring strife and 
care. 
There spring awakens, with the joyous trill 
Of thrush and blackbird in the early morn; 
And note of nightingale, and cooing dove, 
Are sweetly on the summer breezes borne, 
And sound of murmuring bees, and rustling 
golden corn. 
There, too, in rich luxuriance of growth, 
The flowers of every season bud and blow; 
Not kind by kind alone, in borders trim, 
But intermixed with other, each will grow, 
As knowing nature loves to have it so. 


’Mid so much beauty, it were hard to say, 
That any part a special charm possessed ; 

And yet there is one little plot of ground, 

Which to my thought surpasseth all the reat ;— 

Perchance because it holds a secret in its breast. 
The breezes whisper of its hoarded wealth, 

In sighs of fragrance on the summer air ; 

For every odorous flower, and scented leaf, 
Wallflower and eglantine, and lily fair, 

With violet, rose, and jasmine, all are treasured 
there. 

No blossom pleasing bit the eye alone 
Within its charmed circle will you find,— 

Because the child who calleth it his own 
Can never see their beauty,—he is blind; 

God hath seen meet to close this doorway of the 
mind. 

Yet, though one avenue of joy withheld, 

Keener delight in others hath he found; 
And nature speaketh to his yearning heart 
3y sweetest ministries of scent and sound, 
Of that eternal Love, which compasseth him 
round. 
With deepest sorrow, cometh highest joy, 
And blessing springeth out of pain, I ween; 

We dream we lose,—but we shall wake to find, 
When Godin love shall rend this fleshly screen, 
And with the little child, we see as we are seen. 

F. T. 
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From The [London] Friend. 
THE NEED OF RELIGIOUS FELLOWSHIP. 
To the Editor of Toe Frienp: 


Dear Friend,—Couldst thou kindly find 
room to insert in thy next the following 
thoughts on a subject of much importance, 
which may possibly find a p'ace in the con- 
sideration of Friends at the coming Confer- 
ence on the subject of the decline of our So- 
iety ? 

Is there not a great want within our bord- 
ers of the brotherly expression of sympathy 
on religious subjects, a want greatly felt by 
many of our younger members, who live in 
our smaller meetings more especially, and 
whose solitary walk (as far as religious fellow- 
ship is concerned) leads them into much ex 
ercise of faith, because of their being obliged 
to bear alone the burdens necessarily met 
with in spiritual life? 

My remarks apply more particularly to 
those whom profession or business leads away 
from their home and friends, their lot being 
cast with those to whom they are very prcba- 
bly total strangers, and trey are met by 
Friends on First-day at meeting without its 
transpiring who they are; the simple shake 
of the hand is possibly all they meet with 
when they are left to return to their lodgings 
and spend the day feeling keenly the loneli- 
liness of their condition. This probably con- 
tinues till in two or three montis their certi- 
ficate arrives, which brings them more directly 
under the cognizance of the Church. 

Even now so much of the recognition they 
get is so purely of a social character (and by 
no means would I restrict this) if not com- 
pletely so, that their way is still as it were 
blocked to speak of spiritual matters, hence 
they remain in their former isolated condition 
with regard to things of highest moment, and 
their trials and difficulties have to be borne 
by them unheeded and unknown by thore whe 
surely could and would try to kelp them if 
they knew their condition. 


pathy in season and judiciously extended, or 
if it were only an expressed desire to aid 
them, and for their spiritual welfare, would 
do much to open a door to them for expres- 
sion, and thus not only would they be brought 
unto nearer religious fellowship, but facilities 
would be increased for the greater extension 
of the much-needed and valuable sympatby. 

The claes alluded to are by no means smal), 
and by these very much the future needs of 
the Church must be furnished when the fathers 
and mothers, the strong men and women of 
to-day, are gone from the very useful posi- 
tions they now hold in our little community. 

If there were more of this expressed broth- 
erly sympathy amonget us, in the shape of 


To such of these the word of kindly sym-| held under the English Government. And 
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spiritual oversight, instead of having to-day 
to lament as we have to do our younger mem- 
bers first of all uniting in the work going on 
beyond our borders, and as a natural result 
(their interest being with their work) a seced- 
ing from us to unite more closely with those 
in religious fellowship—would it not be the 
vase that they would remain with us and find 
a place and a work within our bord«rs, and 
thus themselves become pillars in the Church, 
to fill the vacant places of those whose day’s 
work is done, in their turn to carry on the 
oversight so largely beneficial to them ? 

I am, thy friend sincerely, H. F. J. 


—_—-—~e 


INDIAN LAND OWNERSHIP. 


In order to create among the red men of 
this continent such ideas of actual property, 
such habits of thrift as will convert them from 
wandering hunters into settled agriculturists 
or stock raisers, the Government is making 
an effort to induce them to hold and occupy 
land as individual property in seveialty ae 
other people do, in: tead of holding large tracts 
in common, according to the custom of the 
tribes. To change all the habits and efface 
the traditions of a race, though difficult, is 
not impossible, if but the race survive. ‘“Civ- 
ilized nations,” so called, have in every case 
undergone such a change, as the history of all 
nations show. Whether the Indians can out- 
last what must be in their case, as it has been 
in #1] others, a gradual and slow process, is 
more than doubtful. Yet, that they can sub- 
sist as hunters, and retain the unprofitable 
occupation of large tracts of land, seems im- 
practicable. They must eventually fall in 
with the world’s progress, or disappear before 
it. Holding land in eeveralty is not 9n en- 
tirely new thing among the Indians. There 
is at least one well-established instance in 
which the supposed common property among 
native Indians did not exist. In the settle- 
ment of the island of Nantucket, the original 
white holders bought first the patent right 


they bought next the “Sachem” right of the 
chiefs, the bill of sale stipulating that none of 
the Indian inhabitants should be removed 
“without full eatisfaction.” The settlers had 
next to extinguish the individual Indian 
rights. It was found that the Indians “ owned 
the land in emall tracts, each one having his 
own bounds to an exactness that was surpris- 
ing, considering that the culture of the land 
was not then an object of importance to them.” 

At the first settlement of that Island by 
the whites, in 1659, the number of Indians on 
the ‘Island was between one and two thousand. 
A century later the Indians numbered only 
358. In 1763 this number was diminished 
to 136, by a pestilential disease which broke 
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“Could you,” said the teacher, “ forgive a 


out among them. 
known survivor of the race, the last two hav- 
ing died in 1822 and 1854. Every effort was 
made by the white settlers to do justice to the 
natives; and they were recognized as citizens, 
in a modified sense. They had their own re- 
ligious society, their “justices, constables and 
grand jury men, and carried on for a great 
many years, many of them well and precisely, 
and lived in very good fashion.” Great ef- 
forts were made t: get them to adopt the 
virtues, and also to save them from falling 
info the vices of civilization. Their great 
difficulty was in over-indulgence in drink. 
No one, a hundred years ago, thought of pro- 
scribing the use of beer and spirits altogether. 

The “reasonable use” of alcohol is some- 
thing which Indians cannot learn. So, says 
the Quaker chronicler, Obed Macy, the In- 
dians treated the white strangers “with un- 
failing kindness, acknowledged their superi- 
ority, tasted their poison, and died.” 

This is the general record of the Indian 
question. There was no lack of good laws in 
Nantucket to preserve the Indians from temp- 
tation. There is no lack of proper enactments 
in the United States code regulating dealings 
with Indians. Neither is there ever, where 
the “superior races” come in contact with 
savages, any lack of men who, for gain or for 
their own vicious purposes, will furnish both 
the means and the example of vice to the 
Indians. At present, through the work of 
the Indian Commission and of the influence 
of true philanthropists of various religious 
denominations, efforts are making to protect 
the Indian from the miserable consequences 
of the covetousness and dissoluteness of cer- 
tain of the white race. The Government, 
the teacher, the civilizer, and the Indian ad- 
ministration are in accord. A fair hearing 
is secured for the Indian, and there seems 
much ground for hope that the years of pre- 
judice and injustice are past.— Public’ Ledger. 


—_____— + ~~ 


FREELY FORGIVE, 


It is very easy for us to say we will forgive 
those who injure us, but it is quite another 
thing to put it in practice. Many people 
forgive very much as the little school-girl did 
to whom her teacher said, “Mary, if a 
naughty girl should hurt you, you would 
forgive her like a good little girl, wouldn’t 

ou ?” 
a Yes, ma’am,” she said, “if I couldn’t 
catch her.” 

Another little Sunday-School scholar had 
a notion of forgiveness very much like hers. 
His lesson had been upon this subject, and 
his teacher asked him if, in view of what he 
had been studying, he could forgive those who 
wronged him. 





boy, for instance, who had struck you?” 

“Y-e-s, sir,” said the lad slowly, after 
thinking a little,‘ I could—I guess I could ;” 
and then added, in a husky tone, ‘I know I 
could if he were bigger than I am!” 

These little folks put us in mind of an old 
gentleman who had a quarrel with a neigh- 
bor, and thinking he was about to die, sent for 
the neighbor, that the difficulty might be 
settled before he died. “I can’t bear,” said 
he, “to leave this world while there is any 
bad feeling between us. But, mind you,” 
he ssid with all the energy his feeble voice 
could assume, “If I get well the old grudge 
stands !” 

Ah, that is not like the teaching of Jesus. 
The enemy is not only to be forgiven, but 
treated like a friend. ‘True forgiveness emp- 
ties the heart of all remembrance of old 
grudges and hate, and fills it with kindness 
and love.— Exchange Paper. 





THE characier of our world depends more 
upon our inward life than upon any accidents 
of outward circumstance. It is not in our ma- 
terial surroundings that we are to look for 
blessedness ; we are to realize it only by 
means of right inward conditions. It is not 
our outward circumstances that make or mar 
the completeness of our lives so much as it is 
the spirit in which we meet and deal with 
them. 





WE may be quite sure that our will is like 
ly to be crossed during the day ; so let us pre- 
pare for it. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
6, Frankford, Pa., 3 P. M. 
“ Quakertown, Pa., 3 P. M. 
ae “ Birmingham, Pa., 3 P. M. 
“ “ Upper Greenwich, N.J., 10 A. M. 
a“ “ Woodbury, N. J., 3 P. M. 
“ 12, Woodstown, N. J., 10 A. M. 
“ ‘“ Cape May, N.J., 3 P. M. 
se “ Deruyter, N. J. 
19 Radnor, Pa., 3 P. M. 

“ Byberry, Pa., 3 P. M. 

“ Roaring Creek, Pa., 10 A. M. 
é “ Catawissa, Pa., 3 P. M. 

“ Salem, N. J., 10 A. M. 

“ Alloway’s Creek, N. J., 2} P. M. 


10th mo. 
“ 





MEETINGS RESUMED. 

The Afternoon and Evening Meetings which have 
been suspended during the summer will be resumed 
as follows: At Spruce Street at 4 P. M.; Race 
Street and Green Street, both at 74 P. M. The at- 
tendance of Friends generally, both older and 
youuger at these Meetings would be very desirable. 





REOPENING OF FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS, 
The First-day School at Race Street will reopen 
to-morrow, the 5th inst., at 9 o’clock, in the Month- 
ly Meeting room. Young people and children cor- 


dially invited to unite themselves to it. 
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Our older Friends are also solicited to meet in 
the Library Room at same time, and if way opens, 
organize a class for the reading of the Scriptures, 
Friends’. writings, etc. Friends and Professors 
invited. 

West Philadelphia and Germantown Schools also 
reopen at9 A.M. Green Street at 2} P. M. 





MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION. 
Stated Meeting on Sixth-day evening, Tenth mo. 
10th, at 8 o’clock, at Race Sireet Monthly Meeting 
Room. ALFRED Moors, Secretary. 





LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. , 

Committee of Management will meet in the Li- 
brary Room, at Race Street, on Fourth-day even- 
ing, 8th inst., at 8 o'clock. J. M. Exuis, Clerk. 





Tue AnnuaL Mgetine of Race Street First-day 
School will be held on Fifth-day evening, 10th mo. 
9th, at 8 o’clock, in the Monthly Meeting Room, 
Race Street. All interested are invited. 

Natu’t E. Janney, Superintend:nt. 
Anna B. Carrot, Clerk. 





BUCKS QUARTER. 


The several First-day Schools within Bucks 
Quarterly Meeting, are requested to appoint repre- 
‘sentatives and forward reports toa weeting to be 
held at Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., on Fifth-day, 
10th mo. 9th, at 2 o’clock P.M., to condense reports 
and consider the propriety of establishing a First- 
day School Union. 





PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


The next meeting will be held at Girard Avenue 
Meeting-house, on Sixth-day evening, 10th mo. 
10th, at 7} o'clock. All the schools within the 
‘Quarterly Meeting are invited to send reports and 
name delegates. All interested are invited. Each 
school will name one member of the Business Com- 
mittee, who are to meet at 7 o’clock to propose of- 
ficers for the ensuing year. 

BenJ. HatLoweELt, Jr. 


ANNE CALEY, : t Clerks. 





The Association of Friends for the Promotion of 
First-day Schools within the Limits of Puiladelphia 
Yearly Meeting, will hod its next session at Ken- 
net Square Meeting-house, on Seventh-day, Tenth 
month 18th, at 10 o'clock. The First-day Sch +l 
Unions, or Schools, are desired to forward reports, 
and appoiot delegates. Ali who feel interested are 
invited. 

Jos M. Truman, Jr. 
ANNE CALEY, a. t Cteris 

The Executive Committee will meet at same place, 
at 73 o’clock P.M., on Sixth-day, the 17th. 

Ropert Tinney, Clerk. 


ITEMS. 


Tur CHESAPEAKE AND DeLAWARE CANAL is now 
open for navigation, the repairs having been finished 
last week, and the Ericsson freight and passenger 
line of propellors between Philadelphia and Balti- 
more has resumed its regular daily trips. 


On the return of the Shah of Persia to his capital, 
the whole population turned out to escort him to 
the palace. The Shah in a brief speech stated that 
he had visited parliaments and principal institutions 
of Europe with the special object of introducing 
what he saw good:in them .into the administration 
of his government. . 





RAILROADS, TELEGRAPHS AND Ratn.—While it has 
been stated generally that the railroads built across 
the continent have in a manner so changed the cli- 
mate that rains are common along these lines, 
where there have never, within the white man’s ex- 
perience, been rains before, the remarkable and 
copious rain which occurred in July, in Lima, Peru, 
seems to afford the best illustration that we have 
had that there is some intimate connection or rela- 
tion between telegraphs, railroads and the rainfall. 
An American, Henry Meiggs, has within the last tea 
or fifteen years established a system of railroads 
and telegraphs in Peru, and connected the Andes 
with the ports on the Pacific ocean; and to these 
changes and improvements are charged and credited 
the changes in the climate: But then the building 
of railroads necessitates establishing manufactories 
of more kinds than one, and manufactories mean 
numerous tall chimneys, sending their columns of 
smoke and heated air into the atmosphere above the 
city; so it is possible that the rainfall which is so 
new in Lima experience may be credited quite as 
much to its chimneys as to railroad and telegraph 
lines. 

It may be suggested that to the rains which have 
fallen west along the new telegraph and railroad 
lines, within the last three or four years, we partly 
owe the continued drouths which have been com- 
mon fromthe Mississippi river to the Alleghanies ; 
because, while the sources for the supply of rain 
clouds,—the ocean and the lakes—have not been 
increased in area, the area of condensation has been, 
to a vast extent. If more rain in the mountains and 
the deserts between the Mississippi and the West 
means less rain east of that river, we have an ex- 
planation for the past and a difficult problem for the 
future.—From The Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 


Amone the distinguished men who will attend the 


meeting of the Evangelical Alliance is the Narayan’ 


Sheshadri, the Free Church native preacher of India. 
This gentleman has spent the summer in England 
and Scotland, and attracted great attention by bis 
eloquent missionary addresses. He speaks English 
with great correctness and facility. 


Tue Oriental Topographical Corps, of New York, 
during their recent exploration in Palestine, intro- 
duced a system of forest tree planting, which pro- 
mises to resuit in the setting out of several hundied 
thousand trees annually. 


NewspPaPER INFLUENCE IN GerMANY.—It is difficult 
for an American to comprehend the importance 
which European statesmen sometimes attach toa 
newspaper paragraph. It is equally difficult for 
many a European statesman to conceive the indiffer- 
ence, contempt, and even amusemeat with which 
the American government and people regard, when 
unjust, the most violent newspaper articles. Not 
long before the revolution of 1848, an official per- 
son, with signs of consternation, showed me a low 
New York journal, which some German in America 
had sent to the Prussian Minister of Police. The 
paper contained a ferocious attack upon the King of 
Prugsia, obviously by some drunken or crazy fel- 
low, charging him with every crime, and threaten- 
ing vengeance. My friend, with this fearful docu- 
ment in his hand, seemed to think it was about to 
become an international, if not a European question, 
and that at least diplomatic relations might be sus- 
pended between the United States and Prussia. My 
unaffected hearty laugh puzzled him as much as the 
article had done, but I believe I succegded in put- 
ting him right.—G@alazy. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 4, 1873. No. 32 


' JOHN H. STOKES. WEBER, CERNEA & C0., 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE. 
NEW FALL GOODS OPENING DAILY; 








FINE OLIVE BOMBAZINES AND MOHAIRS:; IMPORTERS OF CARPETINGS, 
MADONNAS, THE FINEST IMPORTED ; 
FRENCH MERINGS AND CASHMERES ; No. 29 NORTH SECOND STREET, 


NEAPOLITAN SILKS AND SILK SERGES; | 

DIAGONAL TWILLS AND MIXED MOHAIRS; | 

CRETONNES AND POPLINS, beautiful shades ; PHILADELPHIA, 

NEW BOOK MUSLINS AND @ DEFS; 

WHITE and COLORED CASHMERE SHAWLS; | Invite the attention of Friends to their complete 
4 3 25 . : 

ae tah ae aniben mama do _ fo S8sortment of every variety of carpets for Spring 


$1.25 per yard: trade. Choice designs and colorings now ready fur 
FULL LINE of House Furnishing Goods ; seenestion 
HOSIERY, GLOVES AND UNDERWEAR: ews y 
New Importation of Kid Gloves for Friends ; I. F. HOPKINS, 
JOHN H. STOKES. REMOVED TO 1005 RACE STRERT. 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila. | Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
ees ph ay))))™OSO™~*éi<‘C;éS WS AALLNUUTT’- FURNITURE, MATT RASSSES, &c., &e. 
E. McMILLIN, - oe om 


MILLINERYT ’ would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 


a new and well selected stock. 
No. 103 8. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. ' PRICES LOW. 
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YOUNG MEN AND BOYS’ ACADEMY, 
KENNETT SQUARE, CHESTER CO., PA. 


SWITHIN 0. SHORTLIDGE, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 


TERM OF 24 WEEKS OPENS NINTH MONTH 30TH. 


PUPILS ADMITTED AT ANY TIME. 
Rates $57, $60 and $63. payable in advance, for 12 weeks. No. Extras. 


Boys find Kennett Square Academy. Chester county, Penna., a first-class Boarding School, where 
they are taught Reading, Arithmetic, Penmanship. Spelling and Letter Writing, carefully and thor- 
oughly, where backward pupils are waked up for study by careful, helpful training. Students are 
taught Bookkeeping and Penmanship by a Business College Graduate; fitted for College in Latin 
Greek and Mathematics by a Harvard gradyate ; instructed in French and German by a teacher who 
speaks these languages. All ‘attend lecturgs twice a week on Chemistry, Philosophy or Physiology, 
illusteagad by the best experiments, Charts, Skeleton, Mannikins, etc. Dr. J. M. Habel, of Philadelphia 
gives twenty-four Historical Lectures, of ‘fare beauty and value. The school building has a healthy 
location, a piazza 12 feet wide and 100 feet ong. The sleeping rooms are well ventilated and neatly 
furnished, with wardrobe, bureau, etc. ére are bath-rooms, water-closets, etc. The boys have a 
sitting room and a reading room, with twenty newspapers and magazines. The Gymnasium has 
modern and safe apparatus for exercises and sport, and there are large ball fields. Boys are gov- 
erned by firm, kind treatment; their manners and habits, health and morals are attended to as 
carefully as their lessons. They are taught punctuality, order in their rooms and neatness. Their 
clothing is nicely washed, ironed and mended. The table is abundantly supplied with good fare, nicely 
cooked and served, and is a great recommendation to the School. The Principal has had fifteen years 
experience in his profession, and is a graduate of Phillips Exeter Academy, New Hampshire, and Har- 
vard University, Massachusetts. He refers to twenty-eight young men, former pupils,-now in business iu 
Market, Chestnut and Sansom streets, Philadelphia, and to a large number of patrons whose recommen- 
dations are given in circular. 

sep Fifty-three boys have already entered as boarders for the Winter Term. 

The Principal will hereafter devote his undivided attention to the School. 








FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the 





a BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
_ CHARLES C. JACKSON, oe oe up, — 
nvitations nea repared. 
TAILOR, 7 ae 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 701 ARCH STREET. 

Has always on hand a full assortment of all de- lyeow T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 
sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for | — @ —@—-———_-—__—_——_______ 
Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
sonable Ceruns. we Historical sketch and catalogue of all the officers 

Plain Coats a Specialty. if and students, from its opening until the present 

- §. F. BALDERSTON & SON oat ; 
s - Sag Price $1.75. By mail, post-paid $2.00. 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, For sale by JACOB SMEDLEY, 304 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Philadelphia. 2m 


Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 

New York. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

FALL AND WINTER OPENING. 


Just received a large lot of plain wool cashmere 
and sealskin shawls. Milliners and the general 
trade supplied with silks and plain ribbons at very 
low prices at H. HAUSER, 

No. 140 Third Avenue, N. Y. City 





\ 7 ANTED—A Teacher in Girard Avenue School, 

must have experience. Salary $500. Apply 
to Clement M. Biddle, 513 Commerce Street ; James 
Gaskill, 1510 Brown Street; Lydia T. Hallowell. 


2014 Ugden Street; Sarah J. Ash, 526 N: Twenty- 
first Street. 


MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
»45 NORTH TENTH STRERT, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

















CRAFT & JESSUP, 
(Suecessors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Market Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 


ON, LIPPINCOTT & ¢ 
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FURNITURE & BEDDING, 


262 South Second Street, 
PHILADA- 


ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED, 


RDWIN CRAFT. 0. 0, JESSUP. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY 
Having removed from No. 716 Spring Garden Street 
to No. 537 Franklin Street, where she expects to 
continue her business of 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 


She hopes that her friends and customers will 
continue to favor her with their patronage. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 SHearr ALLEY, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 














a cacanlcaiaali SAMUEL W. LEINADU, 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. PLUMBING, 
No, 1620 Wood St. No. 924 Cherry St GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
ly = Se No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
FURNITURE. ly Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
Established twenty-five years by ns =| i, 
8. B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walau: 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Mat- 
tresses. 
No. 526 CaLLowHit.t Street, Paiva. 
1LERGYMEN’S Sore Throat Cured or Prevented. Agents Wantea. 

C Stammering, and all defects in speech ngs SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
and wonderful ease and correctness in reading an 
speaking acquired by the use of Prof. M. F. EATON’S DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO.,N. Y. 
Vocal Drill Exercises, at 1224 Chestnut Street, Phila | PRIBNDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 
delphia. Call for circulars. ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 

ANTED—By a middle-aged man, a Friend, a} man for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
\ situation as private watchman, time keeper | to 164 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
or any position of trust. Undoubted reference given, Jexperience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
Address ‘ Watchman,” 144 N. 7th St, solicits a share of their patronage. ke 
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House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
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